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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

When Solomon remarked that " of the making of many books 
there is no end," he did not have in view the few months following 
an American financial panic, any more than Job, in his continuous 
examples of patience, held within his ken the possibility of his 
eldest boy being presented with a tin trumpet and a toy drum. 
For months, and even years preceding that reduction of the public 
pulse, the issue of books, at home and abroad, had been an actual 
flood, induced by the inflation of prices and the plethora of purses. 
For the time, all is changed, nor does evidence offer of any early 
return to free, not to say indiscriminate, publication. In the world 
of romance, there are a certain number of publishers who must fill 
up their lists to a reasonable degree, at whatever prospect, as there 
ate a certain number of writers who must be heard from, whatever 
the worth of their utterance ; and in the literature of certain spe- 
cialties, not even a financial revulsion can do more than abate the 
tide of speculation and dogmatism between covers. But the aggre- 
gate is as nothing, compared with those "flush times" so little a 
space removed, when every press was groaning with over-labor 
and every publisher's counter was loaded with damp issues. Upon 
this fact the reading world would be rather to be congratulated 
than commiserated, if it followed that the reduction in number 
involved a closer and more careful attention to the character of the 
works issued ; but, as all bibliopoles are only too well aware, the 
reverse is much more nearly the feet, carrying out, to some degree, 
the omens erf a fruit-season, in which the scarcity of product is 
generally paralleled by the meagre and unappetizing character of 
the actual growth. Mediocrity, in seasons like that just passing 
but not yet concluded, seems much more likely to find publication 
than under different circumstances — perhaps it is even more likely 
to find publication, under such conditions, than positive excellence ; 
and perhaps we miut patienfly wait for' the return of activity in 
issue before we can expect an improvement in the character of the 
product, it is almost needless to say that the foregoing remarks, 
applicable in the European countries to som^ degree, refer with 
peculiar force to America, the most marked-^scene of the past 
inflation and the still lingering depression, — and that, America 
being chiefly to be considered in the calculation, the certainty of a 
comparatively early revival is much greater than it could be with 
any less elastic and less mercurial power to illustrate the two influ- 
ences. The Christmas-time of 1874-5 wJH probably see a very feir 
proportion of eclectic works in the market, new and old ; and the 
nation which has already won the reputation of affording the 
largest percentage of readers to population, of the whole world, 
may depend upon being fully supplied with the requisite mental 
pabjilum, healthy and unhealthy, the moment that the genera] purse 
becomes more freely filled or more generally unloosed. 



Hotel-keeping, not long ago an ambiguous if not a disreputable 
calling, bids fair, under the iiew regime, to become a profession of 
the highest eminence, if not, indeed, one of the exact sciences. 
. Every additional facility offered to the traveler, by which he has 
been enabled to traverse more of the earth's surface than he could 
otherwise have done, and by which, consequently, he has been 
induced to make more and more dependence upon the purchased 
comforts of the house of entertainment, has added materially to the 
importance of what may indeed now be seriously designated as the 
hotel-keeping profession; and in the change, the bar-maid, the 
tap-room, and the old dingy coffee-room, names once typing and 
including nearly all connected with the comfort of the inn, are rap- 
idly falling away into oblivion. For this change, as for many other 
thiiigs of the age, America and American habits are very largely 
responsible; not only America itself, but more than half Europe 
and no small portion of the whole habitable world, having been 
driven into a more systematic and liberal provision for the traveler 
than the older ages knew, through the restlessness which has sent 
the man of the West everywhere, and the somewhat profuse ex- 
penditure which has through him dwarfed the once typical English- 
man and made him the by-word of liberal requirement — not to say 
arrogant demand. Most travelers are quite aware of whole lines 
of hotels, in Europe, acknowledged by the managers to be kept up 
more in the American interest than in all others together ; and the 
very admirable houses of Ireland and Switzerland may be specially 
instanced as coming under this rule of predominating patronage 
derived from a great distance. Under such conditions, the once 
laughable characterization of "knowing how to keep a hotel," 
comes to mean something, in soberest earnest ; and there are not 
wanting caravansaries, the proper and profitable management of 
which entails the possession of abilities quite sufiicient to conduct 
the domestic or foreign affairs of a state. Meanwhile, partially 
because of the national characteristic above noted, but not a little 
on account of a certain tendency to publicity in the national char- 
acter, the hotels of America have come to be recognized, the world 
over, as among the best in existence, — at the same time that a 
singular error has crept into the minds of very many who have 
never traveled in the New World — the belief that we literally live 
in hotels, as a people. 

Perhaps the strongest illustration, up to this time, of the import- 
ance which this whole subject, and the science it involves, have 
assumed before the world, is to be found in the late publication of 
a work, from the pen of Mr. Edward Guyer, long and popularly 
known as the manager of the Hotel Bellevue, at Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, issued in German by the house of Orell Fussli & Co., at 
Zurich, and bearing the title of " Das Hotelwesen der Gegenwart," 
— literally " Hotel Business of the Present Day." If hotel-keeping 
is not indeed one of the exact sciences, certain it is that few sci- 
ences are dealt with by the authoritative writers who supply the text- 
books and commentaries of those sciences, at once with more love 
for and a better understanding of the themes under discussion, 
than have been shown by the young-old ex-manager of the Belle- 
vue in dealing with the questions how best to receive, to feed, to 
lodge, and make generally comfortable, the swarming thousands 
of the great world of travel. The introduction is devoted to a 
brief but comprehensive history of hotel-keeping in all countries 
and ages ; after which Mr. Guyer divides his book into three parts, 
severally treating of the hotel in its relations to patrons ; of the 
hotel in the details of construction — tiiis part illustrated by numer- 
ous plans and drawings ; and of the hotel in the not less important 
detail of management proper, having to do with the rent-roll, the 



pay-bill, and iiideed with all the details connected with desk and 
comptoir. As illustrations, many of the great hotels of Europe are 
drawn into the discussion — notably the Grand Hotel and Grand 
Hotel du Louvre, at Paris, the Metropole at Vienna, the Beau 
Rivage at Ou'chy (Lausanne), the Royal Danieli at Venice, the 
Schweizerhof at I^ucerne, etc., etc. Through all, however, there 
is evident the fact that the writer does not consider himself to be 
describing, from personal knowledge, the very best hotels in the 
world ; that he sees in the far distance something better and more 
comprehensive, about which he will by and by inform himself— 
nothing more nor less than the great hotels of America. 

And here — as all roads were once said to lead to Rome — here 
culminates, in perspective, the aesthetic in the literature of hotel- 
keeping; and it is especially with reference to this that we have 
given the place of honor, this month, to the " Hotelwesen der Ge- 
genwart." What has not been known, is to be known with all 
convenient speed : with all the speed, indeed, that can be attained 
through fast steamers and rapid railway trains. The other day we 
saw the active figure of the man of Zurich bounding on board an 
America-bound steamer at Liverpool ; yesterday he was prying 
into all the mysteries of bedroom, kitchen and office at the Fifth 
Avenue ; to-day he is flying over the great western roads, to inspect 
the International at Niagara, the Grand Pacific at Chicago, and 
the Occidental at San Francisco; and to-morrow, in an Anglo- 
American edition of the work, which is already being rendered into 
French, we shall expect to see the hotel-lore of both continents 
practically collated and at least one important step taken toward 
the deducing from all of what is best in each. It is not too sure, 
meanwhile, that the author could better have devoted himself to 
the general good of humanity, even had he turned to account at 
the bar or in the pulpit that liberal training acquired at the noble 
academies^ and proud Polytechnic of Zurich: for if, as already 
suggested, the hotel is every day becoming more and more a 
grand necessity in the scheme of human comfort, how far beneath 
the great teachers shall he be who devotes his energies to widening 
the scope of information concerning it, of invention as connected 
with it, and of consequent satisfaction derived from it? 



A very good book, in the fullest sense of the word, comes to us 
from Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, in " Chaste as Ice, Pure as 
Snow," by Mrs. M. C. Despard, a new issue of the " International 
Series." A very good book, in spite of the name, which is at once 
stupid and pretentious. Perhaps it is too much to hope, that the 
youngest man now living shall continue to hold his place upon the 
earth until the present epidemic of diseased titles shall have run its 
course, or been forcibly cured by the willful flying over to the 
opposite extreme of some of the thoroughly sickened ; but certain 
it is that since Miss Rhoda Broughton (so far as we can at present 
remember) commenced vitiating the authorial taste with her pas- 
sages from sacred and profane history, miscalled book-titles, every 
succeeding year has witnessed a new and worse effort on the part 
of her rivals and successors, to sound a lower deep in the absurdity 
of oddity. Nearly every fact in the appearance or character of 
hero or heroine has already been displayed upon one title-page 
and another, with the general result of stupidity wedded to unfit- 
ness ; and the end is not yet. Several passages from Shakspeare, 
the Bible, and the books of popular songs, yet remain unappro- 
priated; and until everything of the sort, not more than twenty 
words, in extent, is exhausted, how shall any one find sense to 
remember that the best title, in any language, for any book of 
romance or the imagination, is one which conveys no idea what- 
ever of the scope of the work, but leaves the whole discovery to 
perusal ? At this moment, by the way, we are reminded that Mrs. 
Despard, if she wished to convey forcibly the spotless character of 
her heroine, should not have stinted herself to the mere half-dozen 
of words composing this tide, but would have done better to 
appropriate the whole exquisite passage in " Coriolanus " suggest- 
ing it: 

" The moon of Rome — chaste as the icicle 

That's curded by the frost from purest snow. 

And hangs on Dian's temple." 

So prefigured, the heroine could not have failed to present herself 
to the mind of the reader at an advantage even greater than that 
secured by the present moderate preliminary indorsement. 

Seriously, it is time that writers learned to put an end to this 
misnaming twaddle. It is bad in all instances, and very bad when 
it mars an excellent book, like that under notice. There is noth- 
ing special in the character of Margaret Grey either to demand or 
to warrant such an assertion of character. Granted that she is a 
chaste and virtuous wife : are not most of those elevated to the 
dignity of heroines supposed to be so, in the mind of both writer 
and reader ? So much in the way of reprobation ; and it is pleas- 
ant to say that with the badly chosen title all reprobation ends. 
The book is, as we have already said, a thoroughly good one — 
pure as the appellation might be held to indicate, and informed by 
a principle of love to the human race, and belief in its capacity of 
being raised above the low and'groveling passions, very hopeful in 
this day of the melancholy opposite. There is not a word in it 
that might not have been thought and written by the purest of her 
sex ; and the more notable and praiseworthy this fact, when the 
temptation to another course is stated, found in (he story being one 
more in that innumerable catalogue embodying suspected wives 
and suspicious husbands. There is not even a full-blooded villain 
in it — male or female ; no one to whom the helping hand and the 
lesson of sad experience can not be extended with cheering results. 
In fact, so merciful toward human nature is the writer, and so 
many persons, in different walks of life, come under influences 
making them better than they set out to be, that the title of the 
work might without impropriety have been " Redemptions." 
Arthur Forrest becomes a better man than he promised to be, at 
the very threshold of life, through the purity of Margaret and the 
love of AdMe ; Jane Rodgers softens from hate approaching the 
verge of murder, through the kindness of a mistress who will not 
give her up altogether to herself and demoniac influences; and 
even poor lost L'Estrange, broken in body and soul, and setting 
out to do a work of fiendish revenge, comes to a better light and a 
different life through the tender and loving ministry of a child 
This novel is religious without cant, has less improbability than 
the average, and a wide scope of travel-scenery and incident, as a 
combination more than usually enjoyable. 



V DRAMA. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. — JOHN L. TOOLE. 

England and the United States of America, the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking countries of the world, should be, and will be when 
they fairly come to understand their relative positions, the two equal 
parties to a great system of exchange in exhibitionary regards. 
To some extent this is already the case, no other market being 
really open to many attractions of the one, than that supplied by 
the other, owing to the tacit monopoly by the two of that English 
tongue the use of which is of such prominent importance in the 
putting of those attractions before the paying world. Singers, to 
whom the three languages, Italian, French, and German, afford a 
sort of broad debatable or common ground, -r and dancers and 
mountebanks, for whom no language at all is necessary while the 
use of arms and legs remains in full vigor, — these, of the exhibi- 
tionary force, are beyond this specialty of requirement, and come 
from what country they may, and speak what language or what 
patois they please, the whole world is open to them, at an equal 
advantage the one with the other. But the case is widely different 
with English-speaking actors and actresses, to whom the only field 
on the reverse side of the .^tiantic from their origin, is to be found 
in the British Islands on the eastern side, and the United States on 
the western — except the very limited additional opportunity of 
Australia, too far away and too costly for general visiting, and now 
about equally the property of exhibitionary Englishmen and Amer- 
icans of the adventurous order. 

Such bieing the case, America and England ought to be able to 
exchange very freely and very profitably their actors and actresses, 
profit and pleasure being both consulted in the supplying of com- 
parative novelty to patrons, and scenes of action to artists. And 
yet, of what may be called first-class people, there is really very lit- 
tle of exchange between the two countries. England has lately 
been sending us very few actors, of either sex, who could claim to 
stand above average places in a stock company — very few who 
could pretend in and of themselves, to supply any pre-eminent at- 
traction. Only Miss Neilson, as a star, Harry Beckett, the excel- 
lent stock actor, now of Wallack's company. Miss Rodgers, Miss 
Dyas, and a few others, also in stock, have lately come as new and 
creditable exponents of English art. These have by no means 
repaid us, in number or even in kind, for Miss Bateman, Joseph 
Jefferson, John S. Clarke, and John E. Owens, sent abroad, with 
occasional flashes of Edwin Booth and Dan Bryant, typing the 
two poles of dramatic action. 

At last, however, and after many understood hesitations, we have 
in America an English actor who can do no little toward supply- 
ing temporarily the foreign side of the suggested exchange — at the 
same time that probably no other member of the profession in 
England could have done more to bring over the very atmosphere 
of that country, than John L. Toole. To see him, in one of his 
favorite pieces, especially as supported by his own and markedly 
English company, is to see an actual slice of the Strand transported 
to Broadway — a pleasant reminder of three thousand miles away 
to those who have been in the habit of frequenting the London 
theatres, and a rare opportunity for the stayers-at-home to learn 
what London plays and I-ondon players are like. Mr. Toole may 
probably be Irish by blood, as his name suggests, and as some- 
thing in his physiognomy (wliich all the while reminds one of the 
late Sam Cowell — uncle to Miss Bateman) may indicate; but in 
manner, at least on the stage, he is the most English of English- 
men, the style being almost certainly more the result of close 
study of others, and of habit of action, than of anything in the 
actor himself. And meanwhile there is a breadth of range in 
his performances, scarcely perceptible to those who have not stud- 
ied him with attention. Leaving out his Paul Pry (which Ameri- 
cans have seen quite as well done as any country or any age can 
see it, by Burton and John S. Clarke), and taking the three char- 
acterizations of his second bill, "Our Clerks," " Off the Line," 
and " Ici on Parle Franjais," we have such a variety in similarity 
as stamps any man who can play the three characters so perfectly 
on the same evening, an artist indeed. The broadest of farce is in- 
volved in the sickness from the first segar, and the facial and bod- 
ily contortions therein and afterward, of John Puddicombe—%\ic\\ 
broad farce as even a half-price audience at one of the London 
theatres — by no means capable of extra-nice discrimination — 
could understand and enjoy to the extent of a thorough roar. 
Something very different is involved in Harry Coke, the engine- 
driver. This is no buffoon, but a man — a man of almost the mid- 
dle class, warm-hearted, capable and honest, but fallen into the 
temptation of drink, and besotted by a blind confidence in a ruf- 
fian companion who is all drunkard and half fool. Much of this 
rendering, thoroughly droll throughout, has an undertone and 
half-hidden current of the deepest pathos, bringing tears very near 
to the eyes of the feeling spectator, and at the same time an ap- 
propriateness of facial and bodily action, as belonging to the 
country and class of the man, proving the actor one of the closest 
of students and one of the most faithful and laborious of workers. 
Sprig^ns, in "Ici on Parle Franjais," is widely different from 
either — a bit of eccentric comedy, neither high nor low, but a 
blending of both, and so admirably droll that it would be un- 
equaled but for a memory which many New-Yorkers hold of hav- 
ing seen it done to perfection, some years ago, by that only half- 
appreciated oddity, and almost absolute genius, William Holston. 
Taking these three renderings of Mr. Toole's together, and group- 
ing them as a test of his powers, the verdict must be a most favor- 
able one, and the sensation one of eminent satisfaction at the 
decision which has brought the mover of so much London mirth 
across the Aflantic. There are other depths of the mirth-moving 
faculty which he has not yet sounded in America, and some that 
he possibly may not be able to exhibit : notably his wonderful ren- 
dering of Cogi Baba, in the "Forty Thieves," always and reason- 
ably a screaming favorite with the Londoners. 

It is pleasant to be able to add that Mr. Toole, of spotiess repu- 
tation and fine social status at home, comes to us as a gentleman, 
and gives us something more to respect while we laugh with and 
at him. 
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